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PROPERTIUS AND THE ARAE PERUSINAE 

A NEW INTERPRETATION OF ELEGY I. XXI 

By A. L. Pbothingham 

The close and poignant connection of the boyhood of Proper- 
tius with the conflict of the Perusian War, its proscriptions and 
confiscations, is well-known. In II. i. 29 : eversosque focos anti- 
quae gentis Etruscae, the destruction of Perugia is lamented, and 
in I. xxii: Si Perusina tibi patriae sunt nota sepulcra, Italiae 
duris funera temporibus, etc., he points to the terrible loss of life 
in this civil conflict, which centered about his birthplace and from 
which his family suffered loss of life and property. It was brought 
about in 41 B. c. when the parties of Mark Antony and Octavian 
made use of the antagonism and discontent then rampant among 
both soldiers and citizens on account of the wholesale confiscations 
of property in Italy and its assignment to the numerous veterans 
discharged after Philippi. 

It is in the closing episode of this struggle, the wholesale exe- 
cution called by Seneca Arae Perusinae, that I find the theme of 
the obscure elegy I. xxi: 

Tu, qui consortem properas evadere casum 

Miles ab Etruscis saucius aggeribus, 
Qui nostro gemitu turgentia lumina torques 

Pars ego sum vestrae proxima militiae. 
Sic te servato, ut possint gaudere parentes, 

Ne soror acta tuis sentiat e lacrimis: 
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Galium per medios ereptum Caesaris enses 

Effugere ignotas non potuisse manus: 
Nee quicumque super dispersa invenerit ossa 

Montibus Etruscis, haec sciat esse mea. 

Postgate's translation is perhaps representative of the modern 
consensus as to its meaning. I shall discuss it before proposing 
my own. 

Thou that art hasting to escape thy comrade's fate, 

Soldier that comest wounded from Etruscan lines, 

Who turnest at my moans thy swollen eyes 

I am the nearest portion of thy army. 

Guard well thyself that so thy parents may have joy 

Nor let my sister gather from thy tears the deeds that have been done, 

That Gallus rescued from amid the swords of Caesar 

Could not escape from nameless hands, 

And whosoever finds bones scattered upon Etruscan mountains 

These let him know are mine. 

The universally accepted interpretation has been this. The 
poem is put in the mouth of a certain Gallus, supposed to be a 
relative of the poet. He had been involved in the Perusian War, 
in which he fought, had escaped the swords of Octavian's soldiers, 
but afterward fell a victim to an attack of some banditti or 
brigands, presumably as he was fleeing from Perugia. The com- 
panion of his flight is a wounded soldier who is succeeding in 
effecting his escape from the banditti, and Gallus as he flees 
addresses him and asks him to conceal from his sister the sad 
manner of his death and to let it be known (to her?) that any 
bones that may be found scattered on the Etruscan hillsides are his. 

A few current variants from Postgate's translation may be 
noticed. The substitution of quid for qui at the beginning of 1. 3, 
helped by another meaning given to torques, turns it into a ques- 
tion: "Why dost thou turn away thy swollen eyes?" In 1. 6 the 
soror like the parentes is sometimes taken to be the sister of the 
soldier, not of Gallus, who would in that case be regarded as her 
betrothed. That she was the betrothed of either the one or the 
other would not only explain his wish that she should not know 
the sad details of his death, but it would also explain why Gallus 
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apostrophizes this particular miles. The ignotas manus of 1. 8 
is the foundation on which the banditti theory has been built. 

As for the closing lines, in which Gallus is supposed to claim 
as his own any and all the bones that may be found strewn on the 
Etruscan hills, it seems to me that a moment's reflection on so 
absurd a claim would have saved Propertius from the stigma of 
such a sentiment. What he says is exactly the reverse, as will 
appear later. The only marked variant, however, from Postgate's 
version of these lines is due to using quaecumque in place of qui- 
cumque and referring it to Gallus' sister: "And let her know that 
all the bones she may find on the Tuscan hills are mine." This 
seems going from bad to worse. To translate nostro gemitu in 
1. 3 by my moans is unjustified and contrary to the poet's simple 
directness. The moans were those of a crowd of men, as I will 
show. Finally, after reading the rendering of 1. 4, "I am the 
nearest portion of thy army," and trying in vain to understand 
what these words are supposed to mean, an unbiased critic may be 
allowed to feel that the efforts of pure philology at unraveling 
both text and context have been so unsuccessful, that one may be 
excused for approaching the subject again mainly from the his- 
torical and critical points of view. 

The objections to the usual scenario of the poem are also quite 
evident. It had been suggested that the poem was written to be 
inscribed upon a cenotaph erected to Gallus, whose bones had 
never been found for burial. But as it is not a general apostrophe 
to any passer-by, but one addressed to a single wounded soldier, 
at a special moment, such an explanation has been recognized as 
impossible. Now if we accept the current interpretation that 
Gallus and the soldier while fleeing together were attacked by 
brigands, we are obliged to suppose (1) that the soldier is desert- 
ing Gallus in a cowardly manner; (2) that though companions 
in arms and in flight Gallus is obliged to call upon him for 
recognition at that moment of separation. The absurdity of this 
supposition is evident when we remember that as Gallus gives a 
message to the soldier about his sister, they must be well-known 
to each other, and that were the soldier leaving him to die he 
would hardly be speaking to him in these terms. 
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But it is possible to show that, from the historical point of view, 
such a flight from Perugia as is here supposed was quite improb- 
able, even impossible. Had Propertian critics informed them- 
selves as to the circumstances of the siege of Perugia, especially as 
it is recounted in Appian, 1 they would hardly have offered this inter- 
pretation. Flight from the city was quite out of the question 
during the course of the siege. Octavian had surrounded Perusia 
by a continuous wall of circumvallation, about seven miles in 
extent, protected by a ditch 30 feet deep and of the same width, 
while it was strengthened by 1,500 wooden towers only 60 feet 
apart and by numerous redoubts. Not even a dog could have 
passed through. When the besieged army of Lucius Antonius, 
weakened by famine and decimated by fierce but futile assaults 
on these ramparts, had surrendered at discretion, the soldiers were 
allowed to come out from Perugia into the open space between the 
circumvallation and the walls of the Etruscan city. There a 
general and absolute pardon was granted by Octavian both to the 
veterans and to the new levies. 

We must conclude that before the surrender there was for a 
soldier no chance and after it no need to flee from Perugia: the 
assumption on which the common interpretation of the elegy is 
based falls, therefore, to the ground. 

What death scene, then, can we evoke in place of this discarded 
hypothesis ? 

Perusia surrendered early in March. While Octavian pardoned 
the soldiery and the mass of the inhabitants he marked many 
others out for execution. To all prayers for pardon his one reply, 
according to Suetonius, was, "You must die." He adds: "Some 
writers say that 300 members of the two orders (Senators and 
Knights), chosen from those who had surrendered, were slaugh- 
tered as sacrificial victims before an altar erected to Caesar on the 
Ides of March." 2 Almost these exact words are used by Cassius 
Dio, 3 even to the mention of the number 300, though he appears 
not to include the senators among them. These Senators and 
Knights were probably among those Romans who accompanied 
Lucius Antonius when he left Rome and belonged to the Republi- 

1 Appian B. C. v. 48. ' Suetonius Augustus, § 15. s Cassius Dio xlviii. 14. 
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can and Antonine factions; some of them personal enemies of 
Octavian and Caesar. Appian gives the names of some of the 
more prominent among them. He also says that among those 
condemned to death were all but one of the decurions or members 
of the Town Council of Perusia. As to the manner of their death 
Appian says nothing, but Cassius Dio confirms Suetonius, saying 
that they did not die an ordinary death, but that of sacrificial 
victims, which means that they were not only executed but that 
their bodies were offered up as a burnt offering to appease the 
manes of Caesar. It was a primitive Roman idea that human 
blood was grateful to the manes of the deceased, and though 
human sacrifices were then forbidden by law, there are other 
examples besides this of their virtual practice. 1 

The Ides of March came only a few days after the surrender, 
and it was natural to put Caesar's enemies to death on that day. 
It was the fourth anniversary of his assassination, but the first one 
on which young Octavian held the power and the opportunity to 
exercise vengeance. We can readily reconstruct the scene. The 
altar built on the slopes or on a knoll of the hillside around 
Perusia. Around it the prospective victims were grouped in a 
hollow square, their hands tied and fastened together as a chain 
gang, perhaps to a balustrade. Just such a scene is depicted 
most dramatically on the porphyry sarcophagus of the Vatican 
called the Tomb of Helena where the Roman cavalry are spearing 
the victims. There is, then, a free space around the victims, a 
sort of wide passage-way into which the troops told off for the 
execution could enter and perform their ghastly office as they 
passed three times around the altar. 

To insure this free space a barricade of some sort was probably 
erected or else a living wall of soldiers. Beyond this line we can 
imagine the crowd of spectators, the disbanded soldiers of Lucius, 
the citizens, soldiers and camp-followers of Octavian, all awed or 
saddened, as the case might be, in anticipation of the bloody 
hecatomb. 

We must not imagine it to have been a wild, disorderly orgy 

1 Valer. Max. ii. 4-7. In 95 b. c. human sacrifices had been interdicted by decree 
of the Senate. But they continued in the form of gladiatorial contests. 
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of slaughter, such as had taken place not many years before, when 
nearly twelve thousand inhabitants of Praeneste were massacred 
by Sulla, after surrender, and when several thousand Marian 
prisoners taken at the Colline Gate were shut up in the Villa 
Publica at Rome and Sulla turned his soldiers loose among them. 1 
On the contrary, the sacrifice at the ara of Caesar was invested 
with the sacredness of a religious rite when these men were killed 
more hostiarum, as Suetonius puts it, like the animals in the 
Suovetaurilia sacrifices. It may have been done in a sort of pro- 
cessional march as the infantry and cavalry filed past, doing homage 
to Caesar's manes, ending with an immense bonfire to consume 
the bodies, as was done in the setting fire to the great imperial 
funeral pyres in the Ustrina of the Campus Martins at Rome, 
which this ceremony must have closely resembled. 

It was before the slaughter began, or perhaps, if we think of 
the nostro gemitu of the third line of the elegy, just during its 
initial stages, that our elegy is spoken. I would read it: 

Oh, soldier who, hastening from a fate like mine 

Art come, wounded, from the Etruscan ramparts 

At our moans 2 why turn away thy swollen eyes? 

I myself stood close beside your soldiery. 

May'st thou be saved, provided thou mak'st my parents rejoice; 

And dost not let my sister gather from thy tears the deeds that have 

been done: 
How Gallus, after being saved from Caesar's swords, 
Could not escape these unknown hands; 

And let no one, finding bones scattered on these Etruscan hills, 
Believe that they are mine. 3 

We must think of the soldier as one of the disbanded levies of 
Lucius Antonius, somewhat recovered from his wounds, who is 
about to return to his home and as he passes stands among the 
spectators of this scene, gazing across the vacant space at the 

J LiYy lxxxviii; Appian B. C. i. 93, 94. 

J If a suggestion of Professor Shorey that nostro gemitu might mean "with groans 
for me" were adopted, the line might read : 

Who, with groans for me, turned away thy swollen eyes. 

S I am indebted to Professor Shorey and Professor Abbott for several suggestions 
embodied in the translation, especially of the fifth and last lines 
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groups of victims around the altar. Among these was Gallus, but 
the soldier has not yet seen him; so Gallus calls to him, and the 
first part is devoted to the apostrophe and claim for recognition. 
The reason for the use of nostro gemitu is now plain, as well as 
the grief in the soldier's swollen eyes. 

But Gallus himself was not a soldier or he would have been 
pardoned: that is what we may conclude from 1. 4, which indicates 
that he was a sympathetic citizen but not actually a member of the 
army, though he may have taken part in the fighting. He may 
have been one of the decurions of Perusia. To this we have no 
clue. 

In the second part of the elegy Gallus congratulates his friend 
on his safe return and asks him to conceal from his parents and 
from his sister — perhaps the soldier's betrothed — the fact that he 
was not killed in the fighting, but met death in this gruesome fashion 
at the hands of unknown executioners, and that his bones mingled 
with those of all the other victims scattered around the altar could 
never be distinguished for the rites of burial. In these last lines 
the nee supplies the negative which gives the proper meaning to 
the sentence, the opposite to that which has always been attributed 
to it. Unless we presuppose this hecatomb of the arae Perusinae 
and this mass of unrecognizable burned remains, to be covered 
soon after, perhaps, by a common mound of earth, we can get no 
adequate meaning to this climax of the elegy. 

With the circumstances and scenario I suggest the elegy 
becomes a powerful bit of repressed but dramatic expression. 
Every detail falls into place ; every obscure expression is clarified. 
The demands of both linguistics and common-sense are not only 
satisfied, but our aesthetic faculty is pleased. 

I am, of course, aware of the objections that can be urged 
against the mere reality of the sacrificial scene of the arae Peru- 
sinae. Some modern critics doubt that it ever happened. They 
cannot deny the fact of the executions, for this is too strongly certi- 
fied by classic texts: they balk, apparently, at the sacrificial form 
of them. But what of the Greeks and Gauls as well as others 
sacrificed in the Forum Boarium? 1 What of the two legionaries 

1 Livy xxii. 57 ; Pliny N. H. xxviii. 3. 
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of Caesar sacrificed to Mars in the Campus Martius? 1 What of 
the killing of the British prisoners at the games and ceremonies 
in honor of the British triumph of Claudius? 2 What of the 2,500 
Jewish prisoners put to death at Paneas by Titus in honor of 
Domitian's birthday, and the still greater number at Berytus a 
few days later, in honor of the birthday of Vespasian? 3 

That the Perusian executions were bloody is shown by the 
very passage in which Seneca praises Augustus for his later clem- 
ency, 4 for he brackets them with the two other bloodiest episodes 
of the civil war for which he was responsible, the battle of Actium 
and the destruction of Sextus Pompey's fleet. As to the sacrificial 
form given to the execution, the sarcophagus of Helena to which 
I have alluded, is sufficient proof that it continued to be practiced 
in the form I have supposed, for some two centuries longer, until 
the age of the Antonines. 6 

If this interpretation of the elegy is correct, we have in it for 
the first time contemporary evidence as to the arae perusinae. 
That of Seneca was almost a century later than the event; that of 
Suetonius, about a century and a half; that of Dio, over two cen- 
turies and a half, though based upon earlier authorities as they all 
were. This gives the elegy far more than poetic value. That the 
poet was guarded in his reference to this catastrophe in which 
his relative perished, was of course a political necessity. He lived 
under Augustus, and if he had no occasion to fear for his life 
through an accusation of lese-majesty, as would have been the case 
under Nero, Domitian, et al., any impolitic reference to this early 
Augustan act of cruelty would have made him a •personation grata 
among his Roman patrons. 6 

Pkinceton 

March, 1909 

1 Cassius Dio xliii. 24. 2 Cassius Dio lx. 30. 8 Josepbus Bell. Iud. vii. 3. 1. 

* Seneca De clem. i. 11. 1: "fuerit [Augustus] moderatus et clemens nempe post 
mare Actiacum romano cruore inf ectum, nempe post f ractas in Sicilia classes et suas et 
alienas, nempe post Perusinas aras et proscriptiones." 

6 See my paper on "The Sarcophagus of the Empress Helena," read in January, 
1909, at Toronto, at the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute. In it I 
explained for the first time the subjects of its reliefs and the real date of the sarcophagus. 

6 The various texts referring to the Perusian execution with critical commentary 
can be found in Groebe's appendix to Drumann, Geschichte Rams'* I, pp. 474 ff., as a 
commentary to Drumann's, p. 300. 



